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tapering off to $10 or less. For Ravel’s "Bolero,” an inter- 
national hit, sometimes only $5 has been paid. Radio 
royalties for a nation-wide broadcast are usually double 
the symphonic; even more is asked for a 1 commercial 
"program. Yet "Bolero,” nearly done to death on the 
air, is known to have gone on for $10. As for the "small 
rights” — songs, violin and piano pieces, trios, and the 
hke — no one even tries to collect on them. 

Among Americans few composers have sufficient pres- 
tige or courage to demand $50 for the performance of a 
symphony. Not long ago ' a publisher asked the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York to pay $40 in royalties 
for the first presentation of a work by a young composer. 
"Royalties?” said a member of the management. "Why 
your Mr. X should be paying us that $40.” In 1931, 
when its budget amounted to nearly a million dollars, the 
Philharmonic performed a work by Abram Chasins with 
Toscanini conducting, but couldn’t afford to pay the com- 
poser a single penny. 

But it is in the world of radio that economy reaches 
extravagant heights. On January 8, 1933, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System was to send the Philharmonic pro- 
gram on the air over a nation-wide hook-up. A feature 
was the premiere of a suite from Strauss’s new ballet 
"Schlagobers.” Just before the broadcast, however, it was 
decided not to pay the radio royalties Strauss demanded. 
So with the opening bars of the Strauss number the in- 
visible audience was eased out of Carnegie Hall into the 
C. B. S. studios for a "fill-in” of light music, then wafted 
bade to Carnegie for the rest of the program. 

A more brilliant example of radio finesse is the experi- 
ence of Stravinsky when on February 3, 1935, he con- 
ducted the General Motors hour over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. Now all the world 
knows that Stravinsky is in demand as a conductor be- 
cause of his fame as a composer. He is most interesting 
when he is interpreting his own works; so naturally he 
included three of these in his program. But that would 
mean $500 in royalties! Quickly therefore radio's master- 
minds substituted one number by Tschaikowsky (free) 
and another by Glinka (also free), leaving only "Pe- 
trouchka,” at $150. But for his single hour on the air 
Stravinsky as conductor received a fee of $1,750. 

Let us look at Americans' royalties. For many years the 
N. B. C. Music Guild Series drew heavily — without pay- 
ing — on works brought out by the non-profit-making 
Society for the Publication of American Music. Early in 
1936 the society decided to ask a $25 royalty. At once 
came a protest from radio officials, which brought the 
price down to $10. Twenty works were listed at this 
■price, but in 1936 not a single one of the twenty found 
a place on the Music Guild programs. 

Perhaps one cannot yet expect radio to recognize the 
importance of creative artists. But what shall be said of 
such penny-pinching by the old, established orchestras? 
In the depression of 1932 symphonic societies in their 
appeals to the public for support promised severe econo- 
mies. Prominently listed for the ax were — as you may 
have guessed — composers’ royalties. To anyone familiar 
with the figures the idea of thus balancing the budget 


was intriguing. During the two previous seasons the 
Philharmonic, with annual appropriations at an all-time 
high of $900,000, had spent just $3,500 on performance 
and rental fees! The budgets of the Philadelphia and 
Boston orchestras were a little less and their royalty 
expenses perhaps a little more. An estimate of one-half of 
1 per cent of the budget for royalties would be high for 
any organization in the country. 

This was the figure the managers proceeded to reduce, 
and now the level is lower than it was ten years ago. As 
late as 1936 the Stadium Concerts in New York, with an 
appropriation of $180,000 for fifty-six programs, allotted 
only $600 to royalties. The Cleveland Orchestra advised 
guest conductors engaged for the Great Lakes Exposition 
that no money was available for performance rights. 

The conductors themselves are sometimes caught be- 
tween the lines of battle. Most of them want new works, 
but since the management bears down on "extras,” they 
are happy to get them for nothing. The composers, how- 
ever, have two notable champions — Koussevitzky, who is 
benevolent and encourages them to ask for fees, and Sto- 
kowski, who likes novelties and believes in paying for 
them. 

We come finally to the operatic field. Here royalties 
are recognized, but they are hardly payment for value 
received. Famous works can be had for less than $500, 
except for a first night; $200 is a good sum for an Amer- 
ican piece. Yet if a dramatist’s minimum rate were ap- 
plied against the receipts of a sold-out night at the Metro- 
politan, the royalty would be $1,200 — a sum that 
couldn’t be asked even for "Salome.” 

Some comprehensive system of taxing performance is 
obviously required for the entire field, and that is ex- 
actly what the ambitious new American Composers’ Alli- 
ance has undertaken to work out. A technique of polic- 
ing and collection may not be developed overnight, for 
the situation bristles with intricacies that demand the 
most careful adjustment; but there is always the example 
of ASCAP, pioneer in a much more complex field, where 
piracy once prevailed on a grand scale. The composer of 
"serious” music already has the law on his side. He needs 
only to secure its enforcement. 

Mormon “Security” 

BY MARTHA EMERY 

N OT since the old polygamy days have the Latter 
Day Saints made the headlines as frequently as 
they have in the last eighteen months with their 
program to take 88,000 Mormons off the dole. Cries 
against federal spending have everywhere been vocifer- 
ous and unending, but the only project organized solely 
to free Americans from the burden of government re- 
lief, and advertised as such, has been the Mormon 
Security Plan. “No man should ask for charity from the 
government,” declared the Mormon president, who is 
reputed to have a finger in banking, insurance, real es- 
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tate, mining, and industry and an ear cocked to a short- 
wave set tuned in to heaven. "I am sorry that some of 
our men would not work for $30 a month when they 
could get $35 by lying down and being lazy.” 

Although it ridiculed federal work projects, the church 
attempted to solve the unemployment problem among 
Mormons by creating projects of its own. These varied 
from coal mining and sugar-beet raising to temple-cloth- 
ing manufacture. Publicity agents found no difficulty in 
selling the story. Conservative magazines and newspapers 
in America not only publicized but glorified the under- 
talcing. Yet in spite of twenty months of propaganda, 
the creation of 700 projects which run practically with- 
out administrative costs, and an expenditure of more 
than half a million dollars amassed from voluntary dona- 
tions, there are today in Utah 32 per cent more workers 
on WPA projects than in the nation as a whole, 45 per 
cent more in the CCC, 50 per cent more in the NY A, 
175 per cent more receiving student aid, and 60 per cent 
more in the PWA. Skeptics are asking, “What has the 
church been doing?” 

The answer is a simple one. The church is getting an 
incredible amount of favorable publicity and at the same 
time, far from endangering its solid financial structure, 
is actually the gainer from the security plan. This suc- 
cess has resulted from three lines of action. First, the 
church limited the number eligible for relief by for- 
bidding members to give up WPA jobs for church aid. 
In addition, it guaranteed work only to those “who have 
been faithful in the payment of fast offerings and tithing 
and in living unspotted from the sins of the world.” 
Second, by invoking the rich and thickly sentimentalized 
tradition of its pioneers, the church drew from the cup- 
boards, closets, and pocket-books of its 541,000 “stake” 
members over half a million dollars in addition to reg- 
ular tithing, as well as 200,000 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables, 364,000 articles of clothing, 24,000 pounds of 
meat, and considerable quantities of flour, grain, sugar, 
lumber, potatoes, wool, hay, and coal. Third, it actually 
pared down its relief expenditures from the amount re- 
quired in the worst depression years. In 1934 and 1936, 
before the Security Plan was launched, church relief 
sums dropped 31 per cent and 21 per cent, respectively, 
from the 1931 level. In the first year of the Security Plan, 
though there were extra donations and a much-vaunted 
tithing increase, relief expenditures were only $544,000, 
as compared with a $594,000 average for the former six 
years. 

Only one significant increase was reported in all church 
expenditures. The building program was increased by 
$500,000. This would appear a useful work project until 
one learns that the wards, or parishes, were forced to 
raise an additional $513,000 in order to get the original 
grant, that union wages were for the most part denied to 
the skilled laborers, and that a considerable portion of 
the labor was donated by ward , members who were 
assessed a specified amount of free labor as well as cash. 
And the total sum was $100,000 less than the church 
spent for building in 1930. 

The voluntary labor and donations have come in large 


measure from the most pious Mormons, the poorer 
classes, who are already heavily taxed. Let us look at the 
situation of an average Mormon, say Nils Neilson, a 
convert emigrant from Sweden. For twenty years Nils 
has faithfully parted with $100 out of his $1,000 an- 
nual wage. He has also contributed freely to the mainte- 
nance of his chapel, and has paid a monthly "fast offer- 
ing” and annual dues to auxiliary church organizations — 
never to a labor union, for the church frowns on them. 
He has paid genealogy experts to discover members of 
his lowly family tree so that he can perform rituals for 
their salvation in the temples. Every spare penny has 
gone to support his eldest son, who for three years will 
be preaching Mormonism abroad — in Czechoslovakia 
perhaps, or Tahiti. 

Until lately Nils Neilson was content. The more he 
gave the more devout he grew. The church is a vested 
interest, attachment to which is fostered by its exactions. 
Nils’s dividends have been the "countless blessings” 
which have flowed from the seat of the Most High. But 
three years ago he was laid off and became dependent on 
the WPA. Now the sermons on Sunday night make him 
uncomfortable with their derision of government relief, 
their pleadings for new contributions and payment of an 
"honest tithe.” 

Are the secure and wealthy Mormons likewise uncom- 
fortable before the pulpit solicitations? Perhaps. But 
there has been little overt protest from any class to the 
new demand for increased offerings and free labor. To 
all appearances the Saints have accepted it without com- 
plaint, without understanding its social implications or 
that it was an ultra-conservative gesture of withdrawal into 
the old isolation which in the past was a major source of 
the church’s strength. Nils, however, cannot be the only 
Mormon who is beginning to realize that his heavy con- 
tributions have materially lowered his capacity for sav- 
ing and investing, and for tiding himself over unemploy- 
ment. The fact that in 1935 there were proportionally 25 
per cent more Mormons than Gentiles on relief in Salt 
Lake County is an indication of the serious depletion in 
personal resources resulting from the church’s exactions 
from its members, for they cannot truthfully be said to be 
less thrifty or industrious than are their Gentile neigh- 
bors. 

Without doubt the Mormon Security Plan won the 
support of the Saints because the Mormon gospel, to its 
believers, is the full plan of salvation, the only complete 
way of life. There have been minor squalls in some com- 
munities, such as the resentment aroused over the sugar- 
beet project, which seemed to be a. deliberate church effort 
to break the farmers’ strike against the price offered by 
the church-owned beet factory, but irritation has been 
soothed by the glowing press accounts which are read 
from the pulpits on Sunday night. 

Now at last, however, the Mormon preachers, be they 
politicians or business men, have reason for worry. Fed- 
eral relief is being curtailed. The heavy hand of economy 
is reaching toward the Great Basin. The Mormons have 
been preparing for the day of want. The day of want 
is upon them. 



